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HERE IS BUT ONE ROAD TO PROGRESS 
zn our complex cévilization—that is, 
more building of character and more 
understanding. That can only partly 
be obtained from the home, the school, 
and the press. There must be a life- 
long supplement of reading of good 
books, for which our public libraries 


are our source and mainstay. 


HERBERT HOOVER, 
Honorary Member, 


American Library Association 
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STGaeRNE 
Stephens College Library Experiment 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Librarian and Dean of Instruction, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


{ \ T STEPHENS COLLEGE we 


are this year beginning a five-year library 
program ; accordingly what I shall have to 
say must deal largely with our plans. I 
should, of course, much prefer to discuss 
what we have done. A presentation of our 
plans is, however, distinctly advantageous 
to me, in that it makes it possible for me to 
receive your counsel early in the devel- 
opment of our program. You may be 
assured that I shall appreciate such sug- 
gestions as you may be willing to offer. 

The library program upon which we 
are entering at Stephens College this year 
is strictly experimental. We have set up 
the objectives which we desire to attain 
and have made plans which we believe 
will lead toward the achievement of those 
objectives. As the experiment begins, 
however, there is no assurance that the 
procedures tentatively planned are those 
which will best achieve our aims. Where 
experience proves that the methods we are 
using do not contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of our aims, we are fully prepared 
to disregard such methods or modify them. 

In his recently published book, The ex- 
perimental college, Alexander Meiklejohn 
presents a number of challenging ideas. 
I have been particularly interested in his 
concept of the aims of college education 
and the relation of this concept to the use 


of books. He says: 





weresented to the College Librarians of the Middle 
vest at the Midwinter Conference of the American 
ibrary Association, December, 1932. 
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The college does not build up maturity by 
the same methods as those employed in a 
mill or an office. Its chosen instrument 
is the book. The intention of the college is 
that in the case of those favored young peo- 
ple who are allowed to study after the high 
school period, minds shall be fed, and 
trained, and strengthened, and directed by 
the use of books. The whole procedure 
points forward to a mode of life in which 
persons, by the aid of books, are enabled to 
live in ways which are not open to their non- 
reading fellows, are trained to practice 
special forms of intelligence in which the 
use of books plays an essential part. 


Our library program at Stephens Col- 
lege is aiming to achieve the end thus 
characterized by Dr. Meiklejohn. We 
have, however, stated the aim in terms of 
the three following objectives: first, to 
teach students how to use books effec- 
tively; second, to lead students to love 
books and to engage in reading for recrea- 
tion; and, third, to make the library func- 
tion as the center of the instructional 
program of the college. In short, we are 
attempting to make the library the heart 
of the college to the end that, as Meikle- 
john says, the students may become intel- 
ligent readers. 

The entire administration of the college 
has been reorganized in such a way as 
to further our library program. The li- 
brarian is dean of instruction and is the 
ranking member of the faculty. He is 
responsible for changes in the curriculum 
and for the improvement of teaching 
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methods. Since at Stephens College 
faculty meetings are planned to be pro- 
fessional rather than administrative, the 
librarian presides at and is responsible for 
such meetings; he visits the classes of all 
teachers; and he confers with members of 
the staff regarding instructional problems. 
This organization makes it possible for 
him to be familiar with the instruction 
given in the classroom, to adapt the work 
of the library to such instruction, and to 
offer teachers a type of assistance which 
would otherwise be difficult, if not im- 
possible. 


TRYING TO Avorp A PITFALL 


A danger which you may suggest and 
one against which we are consciously 
guarding is that the librarian may be- 
come so involved in his extra-library 
duties that he will neglect his professional 
responsibilities. From the time of the con- 
ception of the library program, President 
Wood has stressed the importance of 
avoiding this pitfall; at all times he has 
warned the dean of instruction against as- 
suming administrative responsibilities of 
any type; such responsibilities are placed 
entirely in the hands of the dean of ad- 
ministration. The dean of instruction is 
concerned with improving the instruction 
given the students; as such he must know 
what is taught in the classroom; as li- 
brarian he knows what is available in the 
library; it is his duty to make teachers 
conscious of what the library has that will 
be of value for class use. 

Throughout the program emphasis is 
being placed upon teacher-library codpera- 
tion. 
sibility for the success of our experiment 
lies in the hands of faculty members. 
Only through instruction given by faculty 
members can students be taught to make 


We realize that a major respon- 
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effective use of books; only with the ac- 
tive assistance of an interested faculty can 
an effective program be carried on for 
guiding recreational reading; only through 
the codperation of teachers can the library 
become the center of the instructional pro- 
gram of the college. In other words, we 
regard our library program as an all- 
school project which demands the atten- 
tion of every faculty member. 

Each of the three objectives of the ex- 
periment is large enough to challenge the 
best thinking of the entire college. Simul- 
taneously to direct our attention to the 
three aims would likely result in the 
partial achievement of three ends but in 
In order 
that each objective may be given the 


the actual attainment of none. 


thorough and careful attention which its 
importance demands, we propose to give 
particular emphasis to one aim during each 
of the first three years of our five-year 
experiment. This plan should result in 
cumulative development of the entire ex- 
periment upon a sound and carefully 
worked out basis. 


Tuts YEAR’S OBJECTIVE 


We are this year stressing that objective 
of our library program which relates to 
teaching the students how to make ef- 
fective use of books. Before discussing 
methods of approaching this problem, | 
should like to present a few thoughts re- 
garding what is meant by the effective use 
of books. We will readily agree that the 
student who wishes to use books effec- 
tively must be acquainted with certain 
mechanical features of books, such as the 
index, the table of contents, the preface, 
footnotes, and bibliographies. The stu- 
dent must likewise know how to use basic 
library tools, the card catalog, the Readers’ 
Guide, encyclopedias, dictionaries, and a 
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number of equally important reference 
books. Writers on the subject of the 
use of books often go this far and no 
farther. The result is that many schools 
and colleges are claiming to have taught 
their students how to make effective use 
of books when they have instructed these 
students with regard to the mechanical 
make-up of books and when they have 
taught them how to use basic library ref- 
erence tools. I should not for one minute 
minimize the importance of instruction 
of this type. It is vital and must be 
included in any program which purposes 
to teach students how to use books. We 
feel, however, that, if we stop here, our 
work will have been only partially ac- 
complished. We shall have failed to 
achieve a major portion of our objectives. 
Instruction in the use of books, as we 
conceive it, includes two additional fields, 
namely: instruction in how to study and 
instruction in silent reading. 


THOUSANDS BELOW NORMAL 
IN READING 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that most students entering college do not 
know how to study; they do not know 
how to approach an assignment in such 
a way as to get the most out of it. Stu- 
dents themselves recognize the need of 
training in how to study. Last year, in 
an investigation carried on at Stephens 
College, three-fourths of the students in- 
dicated that they would like instruction 
of this type. Each year colleges and uni- 
Versities enroll thousands of students 
whose reading ability is below the normal 
for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in 
junior high school. Certainly such stu- 
dents cannot be expected to use books 
effectively until steps have been taken to 
improve their reading ability. 





At Stephens College we are emphasiz- 
ing the fact that instruction in the use 
of books is an integral part of regular class 
work; such instruction is not presented as 
an end in itself but rather as a means of 
assisting the student to solve problems 
connected with regular class work at the 
time she is facing these problems. Instead 
of telling the student that she will study 
the Readers’ Guide, the card catalog, or 
encyclopedias as such, the teacher makes 
a regular assignment, perhaps the prepara- 
tion of a bibliography, and discusses with 
the students the value of the library tools 
which I have mentioned in gathering ma- 
terials. 


Given Basic Toots AT ONCE 


In order that we may be certain that 
all students are given instruction in the 
use of books early in their work, teachers 
of introductory English and social studies 
courses give their students experience with 
basic library tools and with the mechani- 
cal features of books during the first ten 
weeks of the school year. I wish once 
more to emphasize, however, that such 
experience is not given as an end in itself, 
but rather as an aid to the preparation of 
regular assignments in these courses. 

All of the faculty members are advised 
that students must be given repeated ex- 
perience with the basic materials to which 
they are introduced in their English and 
social studies courses. If students are to 
learn how to use the Readers’ Guide, the 
card catalog, encyclopedias, and the in- 
dexes to books, they must be given assign- 
ments which will demand the continued 
use of these reference aids. 

A second type of instruction is instruc- 
tion in how to study. Teaching students 
how to study and how to read presents 
varied problems in different courses. The 
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problem of studying mathematics, for ex- 
ample, is quite different from that of pre- 
paring an assignment for a literature 
course. The problem must, therefore, be 
approached by the individual teacher who 
works with his students in developing 
study habits best suited to their needs in 
a given course. 

The query immediately arises, “How 
are the teachers trained to give instruc- 
tion of the types which I have mentioned, 
and what is done to follow up this instruc- 
tion?” Each fall for two weeks previous 
to the opening of school we have at Ste- 
phens College a faculty conference. This 
conference consists of a series of faculty 
meetings, of group meetings, and of in- 
dividual conferences. The aim is to assist 
faculty members to prepare for the year’s 
work. This fall the theme of the faculty 
conference was “The Stephens College 
Library Program,” with particular em- 
phasis on instructing students in the use 
of books. During the conference I had 
the opportunity of presenting to the entire 
faculty, as well as to groups and individ- 
uals, suggestions for instructing students 
in the use of books. Following these 
conferences, each teacher prepared and 
presented to me a written report of his 
plans for giving such instruction. I stud- 
ied these plans and followed them up 
by means of classroom visitation and in- 
dividual conferences with teachers. Dur- 
ing November, I conferred with each 
faculty member regarding the success of 
his plans and what he could do to im- 
prove them. Next a meeting of the entire 
faculty was devoted to a discussion of the 
problem, the purpose being to inform 
faculty members of what their colleagues 
were doing to instruct their students in 
how to use books. At this faculty meet- 
ing, I requested several teachers to describe 
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what they were doing in their classes, and 
I made a general summary of the type of 
instruction which is being given. 


GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTION PLANNED 


At the close of the semester, the teachers 
will give me a report describing and 
evaluating what they have done to in- 
struct their students in the use of books. 
These reports will be followed by individ- 
ual conferences, during which I shall at- 
tempt to have clarified the descriptions of 
activities and to have amplified the evalua- 
tions of these activities. On the basis of 
these reports, we shall prepare a summary 
list which describes what Stephens Col- 
lege teachers do to instruct students in 
the effective use of books. This summary, 
which will be mimeographed and distrib- 
uted to teachers, will be used as a guide 
for continued instruction of this type. 

In any program of this sort, no matter 
how effectively it may be organized and 
carried out, there are some students who 
need special attention. Accordingly dur- 
ing the second semester, a group of such 
students selected on the basis of their first 
semester’s work will be organized to meet 
for special instruction in how to study 
and in silent reading. In future years 
such groups will be organized early in the 
school year, the students being selected on 
the basis of tests given when they enter. 

I have spoken at some length regarding 
instruction in the use of books, not because 
I regard this as the most important ob- 
jective in our library program, but be- 
cause we are this year concentrating the 
attention of the entire college upon this 
aim. Our faculty is thinking and work- 
ing in terms of this aim. In each of the 
following two years we shall concentrate 
our attention upon one of the remaining 
two objectives of our program. 





—— 
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STUDENTS ASKED FOR SUGGESTIONS 


Although we are placing an all-college 
emphasis upon teaching the student how 
to use books, we are not entirely neglecting 
our other objectives. In the field of rec- 
reational reading we are planning to 
keep books of interest before the students 
at all times. We are using book jackets 
and posters to advertise books, both in the 
library and in other parts of the campus. 
We seek to chat with students about books 
which may interest them. As an impor- 
tant part of our program for recreational 
reading, we are this year placing in each 
dormitory a library of books for pleasure 
reading. Early in November, at an all- 
school assembly, we told the students that 
books for their pleasure reading were to 
be placed in the dormitories. Emphasis 
was given to the fact that these libraries 
were for the enjoyment of the students, 
and every student was invited to suggest 
books for them. During the two-week 
period following this assembly, we set 
aside a table in the library for students 
who wished to locate titles of books deal- 
ing with subjects in which they were in- 
terested. On this table we placed various 
book lists, including the Reading with a 
Purpose series, the 4. L. A. catalog, Dick- 
inson’s One thousand best books, and the 
same author’s Best books of our time. 
Students were also invited to consult with 
members of the library staff and with 
faculty members regarding books dealing 
with the subjects of their interest. At 
an assembly following this period, we 
gave each student a sheet of paper upon 
which she was asked to suggest books of 
two types for dormitory libraries: first, 
books which she had enjoyed and would 
like to recommend to others; and, second, 
books which she would like to have in her 
dormitory in order that she might read 


them. Student suggestions were collected 
by proctors in each dormitory the evening 
of the day following the assembly. We 
have been well pleased with the response 
of the students and believe that their 
suggestions will help us considerably. In 
the first place, from among the fifteen 
hundred titles suggested by them, we have 
been able to select a considerable number 
of books appropriate for our dormitory li- 
braries; and, in the second place, we be- 
lieve that asking the students for their 
suggestions and using these suggestions 
make the student body feel that the libra- 
ries actually belong to them. 

We have not yet opened our dormitory 
libraries, but we shall do so during the 
second semester of the school year. In 
three dormitories, books will be placed 
in the parlors of the hall; in the remaining 
three residence halls, rooms for the li- 
braries have been set aside on the second 
floor. We wish to experiment with each 
location before finally establishing a policy 
with regard to the placing of the libraries. 
From time to time during the school year, 
books in the dormitory libraries will be 
changed so that students in a given dor- 
mitory may have the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with varied collections 
of books. 

The third objective of our library pro- 
gram is to make the library function as 
the center of the instructional program 
of the college. The very organization of 
the college is planned in such a way as 
to facilitate the achievement of this ob- 
jective, for the librarian’s position as dean 
of instruction enables him to know what 
is going on in the classroom and to assist 
the teacher in using the resources of the 
library. The opportunity to visit classes 
is of particular value in this connection. 
At all times, of course, we aim to keep 
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teachers informed regarding what we 
have in the library. We inform them of 
new books added to the library; we send 
notices to individual teachers regarding 
books and magazine articles in which they 
may be interested; and we compile for 
teachers lists of books which relate to 
their courses. 

We are also interested in beginning a 
reorganization of the library to the end 
that library books may be placed where 
they can be readily accessible to faculty 
and students at times when they are most 
needed. At present we are making our 
first efforts in this direction by establish- 
ing classroom libraries. Teachers have 
been invited to inform us of books which 
they should like to have placed in their 
classrooms for periods as short as one day 
or as long as the school year. A few 
teachers have already begun the use of 
these libraries. Permit me to assure you 
that we are not beginning the use of class- 
room libraries ignorant of the difficulties 
we shall encounter. We are, as I have 
stated before, working on an experimental 
program, and we regard experimentation 
with classroom libraries as an- important 
element in our program. A second step 
which we have taken in order to permit 
teachers and students to have ready access 
to books during the class period is to in- 
vite teachers to bring their classes to the 
library for work during the class hour. 
One teacher has a class meet in the li- 
brary twice a week, and other teachers 
bring classes to the library at irregular 
intervals. Do not gather from what I 
say that we are converting our library 
into a classroom. Such is not at all the 
case. We have set aside space adjoining 
our stacks where a class may meet or 
where a teacher may confer with his stu- 
dents. 
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DIvIsIONAL LIBRARIES PROPOSED 


A third step which we propose taking 
is the establishment of divisional libra- 
ries in close proximity to the divisional 
offices. At Stephens College, courses are 
grouped into four divisions: humanities, 
science, social studies, and skills and tech- 
niques. Accordingly, when I speak of a 
divisional library, I refer to a collection 
of books set aside for the use of one of 
these four divisions. By placing books 
close to the classrooms and to the offices 
of professors, we hope to encourage the 
use of books at times when their use will 
mean most. In accordance with the ex- 
perimental nature of our program, we 
shall begin the use of the divisional library 
with extreme caution. We shall first ex- 
periment with the Social Studies Divi- 
sional Library. In our work with this 
library, we shall study its use and try out 
various methods of administration. If 
we find that the divisional library proves 
successful, if it encourages the use of 
books, and if we are able to solve adminis- 
trative problems which we know will be 
connected with it, we shall set up similar 
libraries for each of the four divisions. 

Throughout our work at Stephens Col- 
lege, we are keeping in mind the following 
questions and are striving to answer them: 


1. What steps, if any, can be taken to 
lead college students to love books and to 
engage in reading for pleasure? 

2. What type of library administration 
is best suited to encourage the extensive use 
of books by teachers and students in their 
class work? 

3. Should the work of the library be so 
vitally related to the instructional program 
of the college that the librarian may also 
advantageously be dean of instruction? 


In conclusion, I wish to restate three 
characteristics of our library program: 
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First: The librarian, by virtue of his 
position as dean of instruction, has vital 
contact with the instructional program 
of the college. 

Second: As much as is possible, the 
book collection is to be decentralized, 
to the end that books may be placed 
where both the teachers and the stu- 
dents can have ready access to them. 

Third: The Stephens College library 
program is strictly experimental. We 
have set up tentative plans to achieve our 
objectives. We are, however, committed 
to no plan which experimentation indicates 
fails to contribute to the achievement of 
our aims. 


OIANAN 


Have You Names to Propose? 


Louise Prouty, vice librarian of 
the Cleveland Public Library and chair- 
man of the new A. L. A. Committee on 
Committee Appointments, invites A. L. A. 
members, especially junior members, to 
make recommendations for appointments 
to A. L. A. committees. Such recom- 
mendations will be assembled by the com- 
mittee with any comments regarding 
special aptitude for service on particular 
committees which the committee cares to 
add, and passed on to incoming officers. 

It is hoped that, by this means of secur- 
ing recommendations from the Association 
at large, there will be a better chance of 
drafting into the Association’s work some 
new and heretofore untried material, 
especially among the younger members. 

In making recommendations, will mem- 
bers give not only names, but details as to 
library experience of anyone proposed and 
a note of special qualifications or predilec- 


tions for particular types of committee 
work? 
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The names and details should be sent 
to Miss Prouty or to any other member of 
her committee, which includes: 


Margaret Jean Clay, Public Library, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, Canada; William 
J. Hamilton, Public Library, Gary Indiana; 
Clara E. Howard, Library School, Emory 
University, Emory University, Georgia; 
Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
E. Louise Jones, Massachusetts Division of 
Public Libraries, Department of Education, 
212-B State House, Boston; Dr. Gerhard R. 
Lomer, McGill University Library, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada; Harriet C. Long, 
State Library, Salem, Oregon; Robert Alex- 
ander Miller, University of lowa Libraries, 
Iowa City; Ruth Savord, Council on Foreign 
Relations, Incorporated, 45 East Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York City; Lillian H. Smith, 
Boys and Girls Division, Public Library, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; and Althea H. 
Warren, Public Library, Los Angeles. 


PFNAN 


Too Little Spent on Library 


Caries Harvey Brown, member 
of the A. L. A. College Library Advisory 
Board, draws attention to this paragraph 
from “Efficiency in College Management,” 
by John Dale Russell, associate professor 
of education, University of Chicago, in 
the Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, July, 1931: 


A fourth opportunity for inefficiency in 
the provision of instructional service is in 
library operation and maintenance. Most 
colleges with which the writer is familiar 
spend too little, rather than too much, on the 
maintenance of the library. Direct waste 
on account of excessive expenditure for this 
service is decidedly unusual. There does 
not appear to be any type of inefficient use 
of funds in library service sufficiently com- 
mon to justify discussion. 
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Book Service Free to All 


By E. S. RICHARDSON 


Parish Superintendent of Schools, Minden, Louisiana 





| N THE town of Minden, Louisiana, 
on October 8, 1929, the Webster Parish 
(county unit) Library, with only nine 
hundred books, opened its doors for service 
in a store building and launched a five- 
year experiment. Even in the beginning 
it advertised confidently to the parish that 
it would furnish suitable library service 
to every man, woman, and child of both 
races. On either side of the bookmobile 
appeared the following bold inscription: 
“Webster Parish Library—Book Service 
Free to All.” Many of the optimists 
were pessimistic and predicted that the 
goal could never be reached. As to how 
well the library has fulfilled its mission 
to date, I shall endeavor to tell you. 
For a number of years department clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, and other or- 
ganizations had been advocating a li- 
brary for the city of Minden. The idea 
of limiting library service to the town 
only did not appeal to the more democratic 
element. The Webster Parish School 
Board, because of its long established pol- 
icy of furnishing equal educational ad- 
vantages to all children of the parish, 
would neither contribute nor consent to 
any plan of organization that did not con- 
template equal service to all the people of 
the whole parish. When the liberal 
Rosenwald offer of aid was made to Web- 


Presented at a joint meeting of the League of 
Library Commissions with the County Libraries and 
Trustees sections of the American Library Association 
at the Association’s Fifty-fourth Annual Conference. 
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ster Parish, a parish-wide library unit was 
made possible. After this offer had been 
accepted, a plan of organization was care- 
fully thought out on a parish unit basis, 
with the codperation of the state library 
commission. 


CoOPERATE IN FINANCING 


Finances for the experiment were fur- 
nished by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, the 
Louisiana State Library Commission, the 
Webster Parish Police Jury, the Webster 
Parish School Board, the Minden City 
Council, and the Springhill TTown Coun- 
cil. Funds were proportioned about as 
follows: The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
agreed to match dollars with parish 
agencies up to $10,000 annually for the 
first two years and after that to con- 
tribute a reduced amount each year 
until the close of a five-year period. The 
police jury contributed $2,500; the 
school board, $3,000; the city of Min- 
den, $2,000; and the town of Spring- 
hill, $500. With this nucleus, the 
experiment began in charge of a board of 
directors, appointed by the police jury, as 
provided by the Louisiana Library Act. 

On August 22, 1929, this board met 
and, on the recommendation of Miss Essae 
M. Culver, executive secretary of the 
state library commission, selected Miss 
Mary Walton Harris, a trained librarian, 
to take active charge. Immediately a few 
hundred books, which afterwards were 
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made a permanent loan, were shipped from 
the office of the library commission to the 
Webster Parish Library. This covers 
briefly the high spots in the parish organi- 
zation. 

In spite of the codperative spirit exist- 
ing between the personnel of the library 
and the school forces and the very liberal- 
minded personnel in all the other respec- 
tive parish agencies, many acute major 
problems came up from time to time for 
solution. In the first place, the idea of 
giving ample scientific library service to 
two separate races, totaling 29,460 peo- 
ple living over an area of 609 square miles, 
and at the same time maintaining proper 
race relationship seemed to many good citi- 
zens impossible. Many people predicted 
failure, even racial trouble. In the second 
place, furnishing service to the public 
schools for both white and black and at 
the same time meeting both state and col- 
lege association requirements was con- 
sidered by a great many people to be 
entirely out of the question. Many lead- 
ing educators doubted the possibility of 
working out a scheme on a parish unit 
basis to serve both the school and the 
community; many librarians expressed 
the same doubt. A third great major prob- 
lem that came up for solution was the 
necessity of convincing people that trained 
librarians were essential for the success- 
ful operation of any library organization. 
Perhaps this is not yet fully solved. 

During the early life of the unit many 
other perplexing problems sprang up. In 
fact all friends of the new venture were 
almost forced to keep a supply of oil on 
hand to pour on the often troubled waters. 
Some argued that the organization was 
top-heavy; too much was taken up in 
overhead. They figured that library over- 
head should be about the same as that for 





an ordinary business, which of course is 
wrong. ‘The library, like all other new 
undertakings, has had its share of difficul- 
ties. It has taken time to work out these 
difficulties and to harmonize all forces. 


A DIVIDEND-PAYING INVESTMENT 


The preparation for the solution of the 
first problem—that of furnishing library 
service to both races—had been going 
steadily forward in Webster Parish 
for a long time. The Webster Parish 
School Board had for the past eight years 
employed for the colored schools a Jeanes 
supervisor [one of the supervising indus- 
trial teachers employed by the Anna T. 
Jeanes Foundation for the colored schools 
of the rural sections of the south], who 
had aided very materially in bringing 
about a right relationship between the 
races. The school population of the par- 
ish is about equally divided between whites 
and blacks, which has made the question 
of Negro education a real problem, in the 
face of existing public sentiment combined 
with the inability of the colored citizens 
to lend substantial financial aid in the 
shape of taxes to the school program. 
This supervising teacher had gained the 
respect and the good will of the majority 
of the leading white citizens during these 
years. (In passing let me say that no 
people are more anxious to have education 
than are our southern Negroes. In my 
judgment, a great opportunity to develop 
the south is being missed because of prej- 
udice against Negro education. The 
south is the Negro’s home; we understand 
him; he understands us. He makes the 
best laborer and is easiest to satisfy. Why 
not give him better schools and make 
of him a clean, healthy, law-abiding, 
respectable citizen? Would it not be a 
real dividend-paying investment? I have 
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mentioned this in order to indicate that 
it takes time and effort to prepare both 
races for library service. Why teach any 
person to read and then keep books away 
from him?) 

Webster’s parish unit library organiza- 
tion necessitated, figuratively speaking, 
the uniting in the holy bonds of matrimony 
the ideal of the American Library As- 
sociation and the ideal of the American 
public schools—at least so far as the 
limits of Webster Parish were concerned. 
The joining together in holy alliance of 
these two great forces precipitated more 
troubles and difficulties than I care to 
divulge here. Expressions came from both 
educators and librarians such as these: 
“IT told you so.” “It’s impossible to mix 
oil and water.” I am glad to report, 
however, that practically all rough corners 
have now been rounded and almost all 
difficulties adjusted during these years. 
Peace and harmony now prevail, and real 
coéperative service is being given. Just 
how harmony was brought about would 
necessitate the calling of many witnesses 
and the writing of several volumes of con- 
vergent testimony. I shall mention re- 
sults only and not discuss how results 
were obtained. Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker, A. L. A. regional field agent for 
the south, in her report to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, March, 1932, states: 


The secretary of the state library com- 
mission states that the Webster Parish Li- 
brary has had marked influence on stimulat- 
ing interest in parish libraries throughout 
the state and that it has done more than 
anything else to convince the state depart- 
ment of education of the contribution a li- 
brary can make to the schools. 


Mr. John E. Coxe, assistant high school 


supervisor from the state department of 
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education, said in 1931, in his annual re- 
port to the state superintendent: 


For a number of years, the members of 
this division have found it necessary to point 
out shortcomings in the high-school libraries 
of this parish. In fact, this has been the 
one particular in which the schools of Web- 
ster Parish have failed to measure up to the 
desired standard. However, I am now 
pleased to report that the libraries in the 
several schools have been brought up to 
the accepted standard and that adequate 
library facilities are now available. The 
Webster Parish Library, working in co- 
operation with the school board, has placed 
in all of the schools the number of volumes 
prescribed for the several high-school sub- 
jects and, in addition, makes available for 
all schools the services of the central li- 
brary at Minden. On requisition, the cen- 
tral library forwards promptly to the several 
schools any additional books, or references 
needed. Probably the greatest service that 
the parish library has rendered is the splen- 
did organization instituted in the libraries 
of all the schools. These libraries are now 
actually functioning in such a way as to 
develop in pupils a desire to read good books 
and to make possible collateral readings in 
connection with the daily assignments. I 
wish to commend most highly the parish li- 
brary organization for the zeal and the 
efficiency with which it has functioned. 


The following is from the annual re- 
port made by Mr. A. M. Hopper, state 
supervisor of elementary schools, to State 
Superintendent T. H. Harris, in 1931: 


The library situation in Webster Parish 
is different from that in any other parish 
in the state. There is a parish library at 
Minden, which has branch libraries located 
in all of the schools of the parish. The main 
library keeps books on deposit in the school 
libraries at all times and, while at the time 
of my visit some of these libraries would not 
fully meet the library requirements, I under- 
stand that additional books may be had upon 
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request. Many of the books in the branch 
libraries have been selected from the list 
approved by this Department. The books, 
therefore, are very suitable for school use. 
The Parish Library authorities keep all 
books in excellent repair and the libraries 
are handled in a business-like manner. The 
real test of the efficiency of a library is the 
service that it renders to the pupils. In 
many classes, I checked to see how many of 
the children had library books out and also 
how many books had been read during the 
year. In every room in which I checked, a 
number of the children had books withdrawn 
from the library and practically every child 
asked had read one or more books during 
the session. In many cases, the number ran 
as high as twenty-five or thirty. The 
teachers and principals informed me that 
there had been more reading by the children 
since the parish library had been installed 
than ever before. I, therefore, recommend 
that the schools of Webster Parish be con- 
sidered as meeting the library requirement. 


The third major problem that con- 
fronted Webster’s library unit was to con- 
vince the people of the necessity for trained 
librarians. A great many people thought 
that the service of a trained librarian was 
not absolutely essential; especially was 
this sentiment strong at the beginning of 
the library venture. It has taken a long 
time to convince even the more sophisti- 
cated that a librarian is to the library 
what the pharmacist is to the drug store, 
the diagnostician to the hospital, or the 
trained teacher to the class. The average 
layman at first seemed to be disappointed 
when he found on coming into the library 
that every shelf was not filled to over- 
flowing with books. It has taken time 
to get over to the people that a book on 
the shelf is worth nothing until it is prop- 
erly administered by a person who knows 
something about the reader’s need. This 
expert service is now being appreciated 
more and more by both races. 





Servinc at Very Low Cost 
The Webster Parish Library unit not 
only serves the schools to that extent 
whereby every school in the parish, both 
elementary and high, is enabled to meet 
requirements of both state and association 
of colleges, but it also serves fully as well 
the adults—and at the same time is serv- 
ing at a very low cost. Miss Harriet 
Long, state librarian of Oregon, speaking 
of her county service says, “In five older 
counties circulation cost per unit of cir- 
culation is 124 cents, while in five new 
counties the cost per unit of circulation is 
24 cents.” Webster’s library unit costs 
.066 cent. The low cost per unit of 
the Webster organization at such a time 
as this should be looked on with favor, 
since better governmental service for less 
cost to the taxpayer is now a universal de- 
mand. 
Even though the parish library unit is 
not quite three years old, it has made a 
secure place for itself in the hearts and 
minds of the entire population, both white 
and black. As evidence of this fact, re- 
cently when the parish school board was 
forced to reduce the entire budget 20 per 
cent, the appropriation for the library 
was not touched. 
This newly born codperative force in 
Webster Parish is looked upon by both 
individuals and organizations as the parish 
“trouble-shooter,” or first aid agency. 
Since October, 1929, it has been, and it 
now is, serving numerous organizations 
and individuals in an informational way. 
Boy scout organizations have asked for 
information on badges and book binding; 
ministers, church assistants, and Sunday 
school training classes of both races have 
been furnished material for sermons, songs 
and their history, and programs. The li- 
brary collects church papers and other 
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literature from the larger and wealthier 
churches and redistributes them over the 
parish to the smaller and less fortunate 
churches. In order to enlarge their ac- 
tivities, Lions Clubs have requested aid 
in making surveys. Books on etiquette 
have been very popular with both men 
and women, especially for weddings. The 
library furnishes material for college ex- 
tension work to both races. It also fur- 
nishes material for home study to those 
who desire self-improvement. ‘The book 
clubs have discontinued the practice of 
buying books for their club circulation and 
now depend upon the library; clubs over 
the parish use the library in planning 
their yearbooks and programs. 


Is WipeLty UsEFUL 


Confederate veterans have used the li- 
brary in tracing military records in order 
to secure pensions. Home demonstration 
agents, home demonstration clubs, and 
community clubs have been supplied ma- 
terial on gardening, textiles, landscaping, 
and canning and preserving of fruits, 
meats, and vegetables. During the year 
1930 the library gave aid to the drought- 
stricken people and assisted the schools in 
a parish-wide codperative plan of food 
conservation within sixty days, whereby 
the people put up ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of foodstuffs. Parent-teacher or- 
ganizations have been supplied with ma- 
terial for programs and study courses; 
mothers’ clubs have used the library 
material for information about rearing 
their children. One mother said, “I am 
directing the bringing up of my children 
on material supplied by the library.” 

Negro community clubs, with the help 
of the library, have had definite programs 
on planting, canning, preserving, and gen- 
eral improvement of home conditions. The 
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total value of all foodstuff produced by 
all the Negro clubs last year was more 
than $200,000. The library codperates 
with the schools in furnishing them with 
material for fairs and special day pro- 
grams; in fact, all needed information on 
any subject that is requested. The parish 
librarian visits the branches and meets 
with the various clubs in order better to 
serve their needs. 

To convince some of the more skeptical 
who think that furnishing library service 
to the Negro is like casting pearls before 
swine, I shall relate a few human inter- 
est stories. 

A Negro boy seventeen years old, after 
looking at pictures in an issue of the 
Louisiana Conservation Review and read- 
ing an article on the frog industry of the 
state, began to ask questions. ‘Today this 
boy is interested in an old frog pond on 
his father’s farm and he reads bulletins 
and material on this subject. He has also 
studied a bulletin on duck raising and is 
now enthusiastic about ducks and frogs. 
A ready market in a near-by city awaits 
his future products. 

A mother walked two miles to one of 
the library branches with a six-months- 
old baby in her arms. The child was suf- 
fering from intestinal trouble. She had 
heard that the library had books on rear- 
ing children, infant care, and so on. One 
of these pamphlets was given to the 
mother. The baby was relieved. On 
Saturday of the following week the li- 
brary was crowded with mothers, with 
their young babies, seeking information. 
Pamphlets, such as Give your baby a 
chance, Just a cold, Out of babyhood into 
childhood, were issued. 

A father of nine children had never sup- 
plied his home with fresh food to eat. 
He read a book on home gardening. The 
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records show that he kept the book out for 
three months. As a result an improvised 
surface system of irrigation was set up. 
During the last summer this large family 
had mustard, turnips, radishes, tomatoes, 
beans, peas, okra, and cabbages for home 
use. He sold from this small plot fifty 
dollars’ worth of fresh food. ‘Today, in- 
stead of sitting around town, this man is 
on his farm getting ready to feed his 
family. He has just read a book on road- 
side selling of farm products. 

A Negro man was called on to do all 
the work in a community on sick cows 
for both white and colored farmers. Al- 
most all cases were diagnosed as “hollow 
horn” or “hollow tail.” This farmer 
read a bulletin on indigestion in cows, 
found out that properly feeding and treat- 
ing a sick cow probably gave better re- 
sults than such methods as splitting the 
cow’s tail and inserting black pepper and 
salt. Today this man is in search of still 
further information on cattle. Recently 
he treated a cow for milk fever. As a 
result the valuable cow was saved. She 
had already been treated for “hollow 
horn” and “hollow tail.” Similar stories 
could be continued almost indefinitely. 

As stated in the first paragraph, Web- 
ster Parish Library opened its doors for 
service on October 8, 1929, with nine 
hundred borrowed books. Almost three 
years of the five-year experiment have ex- 
pired. The library records show a total 
number of borrowers to date of 9,512, 
2,113 of which are Negroes, and a total 
circulation of 418,980. In this library 
the books are in circulation and not on 
the shelves. I think you will agree with 
me that Webster’s library unit is a 
worth while experiment, that its objective 
is comprehensive and ultra-democratic, 
and that it has solved, in part, to say the 





least, the problem of furnishing service 
to both races and to both school children 
and adults. It not only furnishes joy and 
pleasure to people who read only for the 
sake of reading, but it also furnishes real 
service to the breadwinner and, by expos- 
ing him to good books, gives him an op- 
portunity to realize more fully the great 
truth that man shall not live by bread 
alone. 


Fellowships Awarded 


Exeven fellowships for graduate 
study in 1933-34 have been awarded to 
librarians by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Scholarships and Fellowships, under the 
provisions of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, according to 
Harrison Warwick Craver, chairman of 
the committee. 

The recipients are: Helen B. Arm- 
strong, assistant, Boys and Girls Division, 
Toronto Public Library; J. Periam Dan- 
ton, assistant to the secretary, American 
Library Association; Helen H. Darsie, 
student, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; J. Harris Gable, 
student, Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan; Carleton B. 
Joeckel, professor of library science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Mrs. Evelyn Steel 
Little, student, Department of Library 
Science, University of Michigan; Ralph 
C. McDade, temporary assistant to the 
A. L. A. regional field agent for the south; 
Helen Martin, assistant professor of li- 
brary science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Jeannette J. Murphy, librarian, St. 
Mary’s College; Florence B. Murray, 
assistant, Cataloging and Reference 
Department, Toronto Public Library; 
Helen A. Ridgway, acting superintendent 
of branch reference, Queens Borough 
Public Library. 
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Action Taken on 


MMEDIATE steps to form Citizens’ 
Councils for constructive economy are 
being taken in several cities, according to 
reports received by the American Library 
Association and the National Municipal 
League, two of the fifty-two national 
organizations which last month sponsored 
a joint recommendation that such local 
councils be formed. 

A grant of $10,000 has been made by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
to help finance the clearing house for in- 
formation about council organization and 
action, which has been established in the 
offices of the National Municipal League. 

Several new names have been added to 
those listed in the April Bulletin. Among 
those reported before this issue went to 
press were: 


W. S. Bittner, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional University Extension Association 

Le Roy E. Bowman, secretary, National 
Community Center Association 

C. C. Carstens, executive director, Child 
Welfare League of America 

Russell Forbes, secretary, 
Municipal League 

John K. Norton, professor of education, 
Columbia University 

Frank L. Polk, New York City 

Joseph Rosier, president, National Edu- 
cation Association 

C. W. S. Sammelman, executive director, 
American Society of Municipal Engineers 

Paul C. Stetson, president, Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Asso- 
ciation 


National 


The National League of Women 
Voters, the American Council on Educa- 


Citizens’ Councils 


tion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Association of 
University Women, the National Munic- 
ipal League, and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs are among the groups 
taking a leading part in urging their mem- 
bers to participate in council formation 
and action. 

Widespread publicity has been given to 
the proposal for council organization, the 
New York Times, Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Chicago Daily News, and members 
of the Scripps-Howard chain being among 
the newspapers carrying indorsements of 
the proposal. In the New York Times, 
March 27, Frank L. Polk, under secretary 
of state in President Wilson’s administra- 
tion, declared: 


The importance of prompt action in this 
emergency cannot be overemphasized. 
Schools are being closed, libraries are be- 
ing closed, public health service is being 
curtailed, recreation facilities neglected— 
governmental services that represent the 
very acme of our civilization are no longer 
continuing. And this is true while money 
is being spent in useless overhead, in main- 
taining overlapping governments, in paying 
for an archaic and out-moded structure that 
had better be discarded. 

The situation is critical and calls for the 
utmost in the way of judgment on the part 
of leaders in every community in the United 
States. There is no generalization that will 
apply to each community. There is no pre- 
scription that can be written out in advance. 
But each community has within itself the 
capacity to develop an organization of 
leaders who can study the local situation, 
evaluate the various services of govern- 
ment in terms of social and economic need, 
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make recommendations for the elimination 
of waste and constructive suggestions that 
will pave the way for economy. 

A citizens’ council on constructive econ- 
omy should be composed of representatives 
of such local groups as the League of 
Women Voters, the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation, labor organizations, chamber of com- 
merce, luncheon clubs and similar groups 
as well as representatives of public and 
semi-public boards and associations, such as 
those concerned with schools, libraries, 
museums, playgrounds, public health and 
welfare, and local colleges and universities. 
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As announced in the April Bulletin, 
copies of the statement on Citizens’ Coun- 
cils which appears in that issue may be 
obtained without charge from the offices 
of the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis 
in Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Questions regarding the 
organization of an individual council or 
about the general proposal should be ad- 
dressed to Howard P. Jones, National 
Municipal League, 309 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 


DP * KE 


Conference of Southern Leaders 


A CONFERENCE of southern 


leaders was held, April 7 and 8, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, on the invita- 
tion of President Frank P. Graham and 
under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Southeastern 
Library Association, to consider primarily 
the status of libraries, books, and reading 
in the south. 

The meeting brought to bear upon the 
solution of the library problem the expe- 
rience and leadership in related fields of 
endeavor in the south by bringing together 
southern leaders from agencies of religion, 
education, culture, and social welfare. 
There were in attendance eighty-three 
official representatives of these agencies 
from nine southern states. ‘The organiza- 
tions and interests represented included 
college and university presidents; deans; 
professors from departments of history, 
education, economics, psychology, and 
sociology ; state departments of education; 
church boards; federated clubs; business 


and professional women’s clubs; men’s 
service clubs; educational foundations; 
character-building agencies; library trus- 
tees and librarians. 

The conference considered the relation- 
ship of these various agencies in a well 
rounded community program and _at- 
tempted to arrive at an understanding of 
their mutual problems. The library re- 
ceived special consideration in its relation- 
ship to the other agencies and in its 
governmental and economic aspects. Re- 
cent changes and trends in the functions 
and structure of governmental units were 
brought out, and how these newer tend- 
encies were affecting or might be expected 
to affect libraries and other agencies was 
discussed. The importance of an informed 
adult citizenship was stressed, as well as 
the need for books and other printed 
matter among those who are seeking to 
adjust themselves to rapidly changing 
social and economic conditions. 

The place of the library in the southern 
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scene, the meaning of library service, and 
the state and local agencies concerned with 
giving this service were discussed, as were 
also the methods of bringing about their 
establishment. 

Conclusions and recommendations of 
the conference, formally adopted at the 
final meeting, were as follows: 


1. The continued existence of a demo- 
cratic society depends upon the maintenance 
of the educational, cultural, and social in- 
stitutions which promote general education 
and wholesome living. These are schools, 
colleges, universities, libraries, museums, 
churches, and other character-building in- 
stitutions and agencies for health and wel- 
fare. The services of these institutions 
must be preserved. 

2. The south has the capacity to support 
all social and cultural institutions necessary 
to a civilized society. Its natural resources 
are unequaled in any other section of the 
country, and only proper social and eco- 
nomic planning are required for the reali- 
zation of adequate educational, cultural, and 
social welfare services for all its citizens. 

3. The importance of and the necessity 
for economy in all governmental and other 
public services are recognized. Such 
economy should be constructive rather than 
destructive. It should be appreciated that, 
as a result of the depression, the demands 
upon the social and cultural services of the 
government have increased rather than 
lessened; this is particularly true in the 
case of libraries. 

4. Reorganization of local government to 
eliminate waste and effect economy through 
reduction in operating cost, instead of 
through elimination of essential services, 
should be the first line of attack. 

5. Abolition of the spoils system and sub- 
stitution of the merit system in the selection 
of public officials is the first requisite of a 
sound program of constructive economy in 
government. 

6. The necessity for enlarging the areas 
of public administration in local government 
in the south is recognized. Consolidation 
of counties or consolidation of functions as 
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between counties is particularly recom- 
mended as a solution to this problem. At- 
tention is called to the possibilities for 
economy through improved administrative 
methods, such as centralized purchasing and 
adequate budgetary control. 

7. Reorganization of the internal struc- 
ture of the units of local government to 
centralize responsibility is a real need. 

8. Free public library service is an indis- 
pensable part of a well rounded program of 
community life. It strengthens and extends 
appreciation of the cultural and spiritual 
values of life; it diffuses information and 
ideas necessary to the present welfare and 
future advancement of a community; it of- 
fers to every citizen the means of self- 
education throughout life. Inasmuch as so 
many governmental units in every southern 
state are apparently unable at present to 
support public library service, it is reason- 
able to look to each state to organize, ad- 
minister, and support a state-wide system of 
public library service. 

g. It is apparent that a need exists in 
every community for machinery which will 
make possible adequate consideration of the 
interests of the entire community, rather 
than of special groups. We urge the for- 
mation of a Citizens’ Council in every com- 
munity, such council to be composed of 
representatives of all the influential organi- 
zations in the community. A _ Citizens’ 
Council should study the problems of local 
government, evaluate the various services 
in the light of the community interest, and 
work out a comprehensive plan for reduc- 
tion of expenditures based upon the 
elimination of waste, with the preservation 
of essential services. 

10. We commend the advances made pos- 
sible by benefactions of individuals and 
foundations; through the codperation of 
the press, the radio, and other agencies 
of publicity; of government officials and 
of many local and national organizations. 
Continued and increased interest and 
activities on the part of these friends of cul- 
ture is the hope of maintaining these ad- 
vances in the present economic crisis and of 
assuring the cultural development demanded 
by the new social order. 
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Unemployment and the Library 
Schools 


By ROBERT ALEXANDER MILLER 


Chairman, A. L. A. Junior Members Round Table 


/ \ GENERAL letter on the subject 


of unemployment and reduction of enroll 
ment was addressed, early in March, to 
all active library schools by the A. L. A. 
Junior Members Round Table.* This 
letter summarized the findings on 
unemployment presented at the recent 
Midwinter Conference of the American 
Library Association, and the vote of the 
Council on the limitation of enrollment. 
On the assumption that these were vital 
matters pertaining to our professional wel- 
fare, particularly for the junior members, 
consideration of their import was asked. 
From the information received in re- 
sponse to this communication, we have 
learned that sincere thought and effort are 
being expended, without exception, to- 
ward a solution of these major problems. 
Prospective students have been frankly 
informed by the schools regarding the 
present unemployment situation. Enroll- 
ment, moreover, has been restricted gen- 
erally, amounting in some instances to a 
50 per cent reduction. From this measure 
of restriction come two distinct benefits, 
a decrease in output and a more careful 
selection of candidates for training. 
Several schools report that their en- 
rollment is limited to a certain quota, but, 





“For text of letter, see Library Journal, April 1, 
1933, P. 314, or Wilson Bulletin, April, 1933, P. 507- 
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in most cases, we find that these quotas 
were determined three or four years ago. 
In justice, it must be added that they have 
not enrolled this past year up to their 
limit. On the other hand, it is interesting 
to learn that one school smashed its quota 
and reduced enrollment 40 per cent, 
although it was forced to curtail its 
faculty in the process. 

For the coming academic year, 1933-34, 
it appears that further limitation will be in 
order for some of the schools. Causes 
operating against this policy elsewhere 
may be briefly characterized as (1) 
overhead, or preservation of plant, 
instructional staff and facilities, and (2) 
the conviction that adequate measures 
have been taken locally. 

Careful reflection on the manner in 
which these questions are being met in 
the various schools leads to the pertinent 
conclusion that some degree of direction 
or of codperation is needed. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that while some schools 
are radically reducing enrollment, others 
are merely making a gesture. Opinions 
from the directors of several schools sus- 
tain this conclusion, and the agency of 
direction is, in each case, indicated as the 
A. L. A. Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship, if such regulation lies within its 
province. 
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Various factors contributing to the un- 
employment situation are also presented 
by the library schools. Significant among 
these factors are (1) the competition 
offered by partially trained teacher- 
librarians to the library school graduate 
in both the public and school library field 
and (2) the current practice of filling 
vacant positions with local candidates, re- 
gardless of qualification. 

The part that the profession can take 
in the solution of these problems is ad- 
mirably stated in the article on “Recruit- 
ing for Library Service,” presented by 
Ernest J. Reece for the Committee on 
Recruiting for Library Service, which ap- 
peared in the April, 1933, issue of the 
Bulletin. Unemployment has become a 
concrete reality, especially so for the 
younger librarian. A courageous con- 
sideration of its extent, its influence and 
its relief will not be undeserving of the 


effort. 
data) \ 


Extending the Usefulness of the 
A. L. A. 


Gerrnc Acquainted with the 
A. L. A.” was the topic of an entire session 
of the Florida Library Association meet- 
ing recently held in Clearwater. Brief 
talks were given on the services of the 
American Library Association to libraries 
of all types—especially in work with 
children, library extension, and matters 
concerning the small public library. 
Before the meeting, Louise Richardson, 
president of the F. L. A., sent to A. L. A. 
Headquarters for information and mate- 
rial for distribution. Afterward she wrote: 


I feel that many went away knowing 
more of the A. L. A. than formerly. The 
exhibit material sent by Mr. Fontaine was 
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enjoyed. You would have been pleased to 
see the many who examined and read a 
number of the pamphlets. 


The following resolution was adopted 
at the meeting: 


Resolved, that the Florida Library Asso- 
ciation extend to the American Library As- 
sociation cordial thanks and appreciation for 
aid and assistance rendered Florida li- 
braries and especially for the successful 
completion of the insurance annuity plan 
after years of work and study of a subject 
which affects so immediately the welfare of 
American libraries. 


The association then voted to renew 
its contributing membership in the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

A. L. A. material for display and dis- 
tribution at state library association meet- 
ings is gladly furnished upon request. 


fn 
Grant for Work in South 


Tue Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, at a recent meeting of its Board 
of Trustees, made a grant to the American 
Library Association for the continuance 
of library extension service in the south. 
Tommie Dora Barker is A. L. A. regional 
field agent for the south. 


ONAN 


Pictures of A. L. A. Presidents 


Lizrary training agencies which 
offer courses in the history of American 
libraries may wish to illustrate lectures 
on the American Library Association with 
the complete collection of the pictures of 
A. L. A. presidents, available free, except 
for transportation charges, upon request 
to A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Work of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship 


M\ earners of the American Li- 


brary Association frequently wonder just 
what the various officers at headquarters 
in Chicago find to do. There is a gen- 
eral impression that these officers are very 
busy, but few members of the Association 
are able themselves to visit headquarters 
and to know at first hand the amount and 
kind of routine work which goes on there 
steadily. It may, therefore, be of con- 
siderable interest to give in detail a typical 
monthly report of the work of the secre- 
tary of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship and her assistant. These 
reports are made monthly to the board of 
education, and they cover an extraordina- 
rily wide range of activities. 

It is difficult to pick out a typical month. 
December, 1932, has been chosen although 
much of the time of the office is occupied 
with preparation for the Midwinter Con- 
ference. On the other hand, December, 
as a rule, is free from routine requests for 
information as to particular schools, which 
can be answered by mailing out printed 
and mimeographed material. 

A few personal details have been omitted 
from the report, but these omissions are 
trifling. 

The report itself follows. 

W. W. B. 


MipwinTerR CONFERENCE 


During the Midwinter Conference the 
board held two business meetings and a 
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conference on revision of “Minimum 
Standards,” December 31, and sponsored 
with the Salaries Committee an open 
meeting on salaries and unemployment in 
the library profession. 

The chairman and executive assistant 
attended a meeting of the Salaries Com- 
mittee, December 29. 

The executive assistant spoke on “Aims 
of Library Instruction in Teachers Col- 
leges” before a group of normal school 
and teachers college librarians. 

Meetings of the board were held on 
December 29 and 30, with Dr. Wyer 
(chairman), Mr. Brigham, Mr. Wheeler, 
and the secretariat in attendance. The 
secretary of the A. L. A. attended the 
second session. 

Dr. Wyer was reélected chairman for 
the coming year. 

The Executive Board appointed Dr. 
W. W. Bishop to fill the unexpired term 
of Dr. L. R. Wilson, resigned. 

Mr. Wheeler was appointed to repre- 
sent the board on the A. L. A. Committee 
to Codify and Revise Public Library 
Standards. 

Important items on the agenda were: 
grants to library schools; revision of stand- 
ards for library schools; requests for visits 
to library training agencies. 

The Midwinter Conference gave op- 
portunity for a number of library school 
directors, instructors, and others interested 
in education for librarianship to discuss 
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their problems with board members or 
staff. Some of those with whom the staff 
held interviews were: directors of library 
schools at the University of Denver, West- 
ern Reserve University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Louisiana 
State University, on questions of finance, 
faculty, administration, etc.; director of 
the summer course, University of Lowa, 
on the continuation of the course; li- 
brarian, University of Kansas, on pro- 
posed state certification requirements; 
librarian, State Teachers College, May- 
ville, S. D., on library science courses 
in the state; librarian, Springfield (IIl.) 
Junior College, on administration prob- 
lems (referred to the College Library Ad- 
visory Board) ; instructor, University of 
Indiana, summer course; chairman, 
A. L. A. terminology committee; recent 
graduate of the University of Denver Li- 
brary School. 

Midwinter Conference representatives 
who visited the B. E. L. office were: 
director, University of California Library 
School; librarians of the Los Angeles and 
Nashville public libraries. 

In preparation for the board meetings 
and the joint meeting with the Salaries 
Committee on unemployment, the follow- 
ing material was prepared: 

Program for meeting on unemployment 
in conference with the chairman of the 
Salaries Committee and the Personnel Di- 
vision assistant; 

Material assembled jointly with Per- 
sonnel Division assistant for Mr. Comp- 
ton’s article on “Salary and Employment 
Conditions,” appearing in the January 
Bulletin; 

Compilation of reports on unemploy- 
ment received from library schools, 
A. L. A. Personnel Division, and state 
and national library organizations; 
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Statement on the work of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship; 

Tentative draft of “Requirements for 
the Accreditation of Library Schools;” 

Summary of recent developments in 
certification ; 

Tabulation of the personal opinions of 
California librarians on the need for a 
library school in southern California; 

Summaries of enrollment and curricu- 
lums in 68 summer sessions in the United 
States, of library school curriculums in 
21 Catholic and 17 teachers colleges; 

List of training classes, 1932-33. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Interviews with author of an article 
on library training for The World Book, 
the father of a junior in Drake University, 
and a normal school graduate interested 
in library work; 

Recommendations sent to the director 
of a library school for a substitute in- 
structor in cataloging; 

Made suggestions on (1) proposed 
study of personnel needs of the profession 
by Recruiting Committee and (2) some 
A. L. A. projects for review by advisory 
board on special projects; 

Compiled data on library schools, train- 
ing agencies, etc., for revision of College 
and Private School Directory of the 
United States and for author (in Tomah, 
Wis.), of vocational article; 

Sent individual letters to eight pro- 
spective men librarians suggested by col- 
lege presidents and deans; 

Distributed 900 copies of the announce- 
ment of “Fellowships and Scholarships, 
1933-343” 

Corresponded with directors of five li- 
brary schools, on grants; with the presi- 
dent, Sixth District, California Library 
Association, regarding report of Special 





WORK OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Committee on library school situation in 
southern California; and with the chair- 
man of the University Examination Board, 
on library systems of Greater New York. 

Advice or information was given on 
the following inquiries: 

Accrediting standards used by the 
A. L. A.—associate in higher education, 
University of the State of New York; 

Syllabuses of courses in school librarian- 
ship, suggestions for a thesis for master’s 
degree in library science, and an analysis 
and comparison of curriculums offered 
in the southern states for the training of 
part-time librarians—second year student, 
George Peabody College for Teachers Li- 
brary School ; 

Present enrollment in library schools, 
information on 1932 summer sessions in 
library science, and action taken by the 
B. E. L. on the question of supply and 
demand since the New Orleans confer- 
ence—chairman, Committee on Supply 
and Demand of the Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools; 

Comparison of library science courses 
offered at the Library School, University 
of London, with the first-year course in 
American accredited library schools—su- 
pervisor of school libraries, New York 
State Library; 

Standing of library science courses in 
Packer Collegiate Institute; 

Best professional equipment and train- 
ing for reference work in the special field 
of history—assistant in a state depart- 
ment of archives and history; 

Scholarships in American library schools 
for Canadian students, or opportunities 
for part-time employment while study- 
ing—dean of women, Queens University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada; 

Training for hospital library work— 
Simmons College graduate; 
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Training for small college librarian- 
ship—Gurdon (Ark.), resident, majoring 
in mathematics; 


Opportunities for library service and 
training necessary for a commercial 
teacher, forty-five years of age, with a 
master’s degree; 

Correspondence courses—librarian, Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. 


Material sent on request included: 


Training for library work and List of 
accredited library schools to Chicago Daily 
News; Vocational Bureau, Pictorial Review; 
vocational advisers, public schools, Elizabeth, 
N. J., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, and East 
Chicago; St. Mary’s School and the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, Lynn, Mass.; director, 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina (25 copies); instructor, 
University of Illinois Library School; senior, 
Stanford University, majoring in biological 
sciences; director, Chicago Public Library 
training class; readers’ adviser, New Haven 
(Conn.) Free Public Library; Vassar stu- 
dent, referred by Vassar vocational adviser; 
University of Oregon Library; 

Annual reports of the B. E. L. were sent 
to the librarians of the University of Ne- 
vada, University of the Philippines, and the 
City of Birmingham, England; 

Scholarship material to a branch libra- 
rian, St. Louis, and eight other individuals; 

Certification requirements to librarians of 
two public libraries in Nebraska; 

Terminology material to members of the 
Regional Group of Catalogers, Chicago, and 
a member of Committee on Salaries; 

School library standards, State Teachers 
College, East Radford, Va., and Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College. 

Material on junior high school libraries 
for study of junior high school libraries by 
school authorities in Washington, D. C. 


STATISTICS 


Seventy-four requests for information 
received, of which 61 were answered with 
mimeographed material only; 93 letters 
and 23 memoranda were written. 
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Among School Librarians 


By MARY RANDELL BACON 
Member, A. L. A. School Libraries Section 





L projects have been undertaken 
this year by the Bibliography Committee 
of the A. L. A. School Libraries Section, 
of which committee Alice R. Brooks, in- 
structor, Drexel Institute School of Li- 
brary Science, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
is chairman. 

Miss Brooks and Martha Mercer, 
Haverford Township Junior High School 
Library, Pennsylvania, are compiling a 
selective annotated bibliography of cur- 
rent materials of interest to the school 
librarian. This will supplement the 
bibliography contained in the School Li- 
brary Yearbook, No. 5, and will appear 
in the forthcoming yearbook, No. 6. Miss 
Brooks asks that all pamphlet or mimeo- 
graphed material which has appeared since 
last June and has not been covered by 
any indexing service be called to her atten- 
tion. 

Anna C. McCague, Technical High 
School Library, Omaha, assisted by Sister 
Borromeo, Drexel Institute School of 
Library Science, is revising the annotated 
bibliography in Teaching the use of books 
and libraries, by May Ingles and Miss 
McCague. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany is to publish the list, and it is hoped 
to have reprints of it for distribution from 
the School Libraries Section booth at the 
Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
A. L. A. 

Rhoda E. Bowers, High School Li- 





brary, Quakertown, Pennsylvania, is 
grouping (according to the subjects in the 
school curriculum) and annotating the 
nearly two hundred items in Bibliographies 
of interest to school librarians, the bibliog- 
raphy compiled and issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by last year’s committee. 
Committee members hope that this, too, 
may be distributed at the conference and 
later published. 

Marguerite Kirk, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey, is compiling a list 
of good but inexpensive editions of books 
especially valuable for duplication at this 
time. This list will probably be printed, 
and the books listed may be exhibited at 
the conference. 

Sabra W. Vought, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., has 
undertaken to compile short bibliographies 
on the subjects in the school curriculum 
for which there is a demand and on which 
there is a dearth of material. The sug- 
gested subjects are problems of democracy, 
citizenship, character training, and social- 
ism as applied to the economic life of 
various countries. The project is expected 
to be continuous. 

The Bibliography Committee will ap- 
preciate suggestions and comments as to 
its present work and in regard to the needs 
not now represented. Such suggestions 
should be sent to Miss Brooks at the 
address given above. 
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Visitors to Chicago, Please Note 


Continutnc the policy inaugurated 
in 1932, the A. L. A. Headquarters of- 
fices will be open from 9 to 12:30 on 
Saturdays from April 1 to September 2, 
inclusive, with only two staff members 
on duty. Visitors to the offices, however, 
will continue to be welcome. 


Retirement Plan in Effect 


Tue A. L. A. Retirement Plan was 
made effective by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on April 1 with nearly 
fifty libraries participating. The change 
of date from March 1 was due to un- 
settled banking conditions. 

Because of the flexibility of the plan, 
the low group rates, and the withdrawal 
and other options, library administrators 
and employees have ‘considered the plan 
particularly attractive. 


Among those recently accepting the 
plan were: 


Bloomfield (N. J.) Free Public Library; 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Library; Daven- 
port (Iowa) Public Library; Denver(Colo.) 
Public Library; Gary(Ind.) Public Library; 
Fredericka B. Gillette, General Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Hobo- 
ken (N. J.) Free Public Library; Indianap- 
olis (Ind.) Public Library; Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Free Public Library; Los Angeles 
Public Library; Nutley (N. J.) Free Public 
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Library; Occidental College, Los Angeles; 
Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; Passaic (N. J.) Public Li- 
brary; Royal Oak (Mich.) Public Library; 
University of Washington Library, Seattle; 
Willamette University Library, Salem, 
Oregon. 


D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 


Aw appropriation bill which makes 
provision for continuing the work of 
placing D. C. numbers on L. C. cards was 
passed and signed in February. It is ex- 
pected that the work will be transferred, 
July 1, to the Card Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Thus another important enterprise in- 
augurated by a voluntary committee of the 
A. L. A. and made possible by the generous 
cooperation of hundreds of librarians and 
the Library of Congress becomes a respon- 
sibility of government. 


Books for the Prison Library 


Fiction and non-fiction _ titles 
for use in penal and correctional institu- 
tions are recommended in a booklet, 2500 
books for the prison library, published 
under the joint auspices of the Committee 
on Education of the American Prison 
Association, of which Austin H. MacCor- 
mick is chairman, and the Committee on 
Libraries in Correctional Institutions of 
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the American Library Association, of 
which E. Kathleen Jones is chairman. 

The work was undertaken by librarians 
with experience in the institutional field, 
and the final selection was made by Perrie 
Jones, supervisor of institution libraries 
in Minnesota. Publication was made 
possible by grants from the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, Incorporated ; the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education; and 
the American Library Association. 

The booklet was prepared with a view 
to helping not only librarians of adult 
correctional institutions, but also those 
in small general libraries and in the larger 
public libraries where consideration is 
being given the needs of the inmates of 
jails and workhouses. 

As long as the supply of booklets lasts, 
copies may be obtained at twenty-five 
cents each from Miss Perrie Jones, 220 


State Office Building, St. Paul. 


Certification Requirements 


Cerrrirication requirements for li- 
brarians, summarized by states, has re- 
cently been revised by the staff of the 
A. L. A. Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship. A limited number of copies are 
available upon request to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


To Study Employment Problems 


Tre name of the Committee on 
Salaries, of which Charles H. Compton 
is chairman, has been changed by vote of 
the Executive Board to Committee on 
Salaries and Employment, in view of the 
fact that the board has asked the com- 
mittee to study unemployment and 
methods of relief for unemployed libra- 
rians. 
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Century of Progress Plans 


A move. hospital library in minia- 
ture will be displayed, under the auspices 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Hospital 
Libraries, at the Century of Progress ex- 
position to open in Chicago June 1. An 
electrically operated book wagon, guided 
by a “hospital librarian” will make the 
tour of a “ward,” so that visitors to the 
exposition may see just how book service 
is given to patients. Five colored posters 
at the rear of the booth will emphasize 
various aspects of library work in _hos- 
pitals, 

Through the courtesy of the Medical 
Science Division of the exposition, space 
has been made available to the committee, 
and the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago 
and the American Library Association are 
coéperating in arranging the exhibit, the 
theme of which will be “Directed Read- 
ing Aids Recovery.” Selma M. Lindem, 
librarian of the Presbyterian Hospital 
Library, is in charge of plans for the dis- 
play. 

No general library exhibit will be shown 
at the exposition, because of the inability 
of the A. L. A. to finance the project. 
Space was tentatively reserved for the dis- 
play as late as March 1, and plans for the 
exhibit had been definitely formulated, 
subject to financing. 

In March, however, it became evident 
that the Association could not undertake 
the plan and maintain a balanced budget 
in 1933. Carl B. Roden, chairman of the 
Committee on the Chicago Centennial 
Exposition, therefore reluctantly recom- 
mended to the A. L. A. Executive Board 
that the exhibit be abandoned, and the 
board, with equal reluctance, approved his 
recommendation. 




















Violation of Confidence 


To Librarians: 

Customarily the printing of an anonymous 
letter deserves little consideration in profes- 
sional circles. However, the publication in 
the Buchhandlergilde-Blatt for February 12, 
1933, of a confidential letter sent to Amer- 
ican librarians by the committee mentioned 
below, accompanied by critical comments 
from an unnamed American state institu- 
tion, requires attention on account of the 
international relations involved. The publica- 
tion of the confidential letter was requested 
by the transmitter and was submitted with a 
statement of the serious consequences which 
the American procedure must surely have 
on the German book trade. The transmitter 
draws from the required privacy of the plan 
inferences not flattering to the parties con- 
cerned. 

The name of the author of the comments 
is not given; neither is the name of the 
American institution (eine amerikanische 
Staatliche Stelle). Until the name of the 
transmitter or of the institution is known 
there will be very considerable doubt in the 
minds of many whether a librarian was re- 
sponsible for the comments or for publica- 
tion of a confidential letter. Certainly it 
does not seem possible that any American 
state institution would express concern for 
the serious consequences which the Amer- 
ican procedure must surely have in other 
export countries. 

In all the correspondence received from 
Dr. Ferdinand Springer of the house of 
Julius Springer no mention was made of any 
secrecy. The committee of the American 
Library Association believed that courtesy 
to Dr. Springer required that his communi- 
cations be not made public until the libra- 
rians to whom his offer was made could 
consider the matter and formulate a reply. 
The restriction of the announcement to the 
librarians primarily concerned was made a 
confidential matter by the American com- 
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mittee, not by Dr. Springer. The committee 
has no apologies to make for the confidential 
nature of its communications. It is obvious 
that American librarians have the right to 
consider among themselves any proposals in 
relation to the purchase of books and to 
regard the matter as confidential until suit- 
able replies can be made to their corre- 
spondents. 

The comments in the Buchhdandlergilde- 
Blatt, in our opinion, do not represent the 
views of American librarians. They cer- 
tainly do not represent the opinions of the 
American Library Association or of its Book 
Buying Committee. At the meeting held in 
Chicago in December no such opinions were 
expressed. The committee received 135 re- 
plies to its communications. Not one of 
them expressed opinions such as the Buch- 
handlergilde-Blatt attributes to an American 
state institution. 

We regret the ethical standards, or rather 
the lack of them, that permit the publication 
of a confidential communication with anony- 
mous critical comments. The committee 
believes that the assumptions made by the 
commentator are unjust both to Dr. Springer 
and to the committee, and can result only in 
making a solution of our mutual problems 
more difficult. 

From the printed correspondence, the 
erroneous opinion may be drawn that the 
high prices charged for German books and 
periodicals exist only in the case of the pub- 
lications of Julius Springer. It should be 
pointed out that other German publishers 
(not all) charge very high prices for their 
scientific publications. The complaints of 
American librarians are not directed solely 
against the publications of Julius Springer. 

Harry MILvier LypEnserc, President, 
American Library Association; 

Cari L. CANNON, Chairman, 

A. L.A. Book Buying Committee; 
CuHar_es Harvey Brown, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Committee on Purchase of 
German Scientific Periodicals 
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The Library and Public Welfare 


To A. L. A. Members: 

The steadying influence of public libra- 
ries may well be incalculable during the 
days ahead if we unite in an effort to make 
our collections reserves of fresh confidence 
and sources of new impetus to constructive 
action. 

Publicity, Mr. Compton reminded us in 
the March Bulletin, was never more needed 
by libraries and, he added, “has never been 
easier to get.” What better use could we 
make of this situation than to focus atten- 
tion on the library as a vital source of 
strength and constructive ideas at a time 
when both are needed? 

For the thoughtful reader who more than 
ever wants to study ways out—a Citizens’ 
Council* member, for example—the March 
issue of the Bulletin (pp. 121-22) and 
the Booklist (pp. 191-94) suggest excel- 
lent free and inexpensive material which is 
especially timely in a period of reorganiza- 
tion and necessary retrenchment. Perhaps 
some libraries can develop “Pamphlet Li- 
braries on Current Questions’”—make the 
pamphlets available in temporary binders, 
display them effectively in library windows 
and elsewhere, and give the collection news- 
paper publicity. A competent assistant who 
knows the material advertised would, of 
course, be essential to the success of such 
a venture. 

Information about low cost diets may 
profitably be given special emphasis, as sug- 
gested by Evart G. Routzahn in the March 
Bulletin (pp. 155-56), and it might be pos- 
sible, with the aid of a local newspaper or 
some local community group, actually to 
demonstrate the preparation of some of the 
suggested diets as a means of making the 
information more widely known. 

Well planned and intelligently cultivated 
vegetable gardens in and around our large 
cities will be of inestimable value during 
the coming summer. Perhaps some of us 
can work with our community leaders now 
to equip amateur gardeners with informa- 
tion which will enable them to use available 
plots of ground to the best possible advan- 


_ *See April, 1933, Bulletin, pp. 169-74, and this 
issue, pp. 218-19. 
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tage. Perhaps study courses on gardening 
may be started, with talks by experienced 
leaders. 

Children’s needs are another matter of 
special moment. Occupational books, such 
as those on games, dramas, and handicraft, 
may be brought to the attention of group 
leaders and parents, as well as children 
themselves. In many places, story hours 
would ordinarily be discontinued, as summer 
approaches. It may seem desirable to con- 
tinue or to inaugurate new story hours— 
perhaps with the aid of volunteer assistants. 

The situation calls for codperation be- 
tween libraries and welfare agencies. With 
some welfare stations closed or running 
with reduced staffs, the fact that the library 
has books or pamphlets on prenatal care and 
child welfare is worth bringing to public at- 
tention. Also librarians should be familiar 
at close range with the special problems of 
unemployment in their respective localities. 
They will in this way put themselves in a 
position to make their services of most 
value during this time of readjustment. 

These are only a few suggestions for pres- 
ent library publicity which should help to 
make the value of library service appre- 
ciated by connecting books and libraries 
with matters of primary importance to the 
public welfare. I hope librarians working 
out other ideas will pass them on to the 
Publicity Department at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters so that they may be shared with 
members through the Bulletin. 

EvizaBeTH M. SmitH, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee 
Albany, New York 


Facing Facts 


To the Editor: 

The statement of the staff association of 
the Detroit Public Library in the March 
Bulletin gives convincing evidence of the 
wisdom of Detroit’s service charge as an 
emergency measure. If Pittsburgh should 


suffer a 44 per cent reduction in funds, I 
hope that we too will have the fortitude 
to face the facts and take whatever action 
may be necessary to avert sudden disaster. 

I believe, however, that a service charge 
should now be considered only as an emer- 
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gency measure to be used when cuts are so 
deep that they cannot be absorbed in other 
ways without crippling effect. The present 
drive for tax reduction will eventually pass, 
but no one can gauge the attitude of the 
public mind which will emerge from this 
depression. We hope that there will be a 
realization that the leisure time which is 
enforced through machine production must 
be absorbed in ways which will develop the 
individual. We hope that the public library 
will be accorded an important place in con- 
tributing to that development. In that 
case, there should be no need for a service 
charge. 

If public opinion does not form as we hope 
it will, many libraries will then have to de- 
cide between a charge and reductions in 
service which may continue for many years. 

RatpH Muwnn, Director, 
Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Jewish Book Week 


To the Editor: 

The seventh national Jewish Book Week 
in America will be observed May 14 to 20, 
1933. The purpose of this celebration is to 
bring to the attention of both Jews and 
others the importance of reading, especially 
the importance of reading good books per- 
taining to the racial history and background 
of the Jews. 

A new edition of Judaica, the Boston 
Public Library bibliography of books of 
Jewish interest and significance, largely 
augmented and brought up to date, will be 
issued by the Boston Public Library in time 
for Jewish Book Week and may be had 
upon request. 

Fanny Go pstE1n, Librarian, 
West End Branch, Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Pledges Will Be Acceptable 


To Librarians: 

The A. L. A. committee which is charged 
with the duty of raising funds for a 
scholarship in memory of Miss Sarah C. 
N. Bogle has decided not to carry on an 


intensive drive for contributions until con- 
ditions improve. 
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The committee wishes, however, to keep 
this project alive in the consciousness of 
librarians. Those who can give now are 
urged to do so. State, regional, and local 
library clubs can perhaps give this their at- 
tention now. Contributions of any amount 
are welcome. Pledges, with partial pay- 
ments, may be made. Checks should be sent 
to A. L. A. Headquarters, with a note re- 
questing that they be credited to the Bogle 
Memorial. 

RatpH Muwn, Chairman, 
A. L.A. Committee on the Bogle Memorial 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tardy, Perhaps, but Welcome 
To the Chief of the Membership Depart- 


ment: 
Times were hard, and banks not open, 
So your plea could not be answered, 
And delay was necessary. 
But— 
Now hard time has changed to spring- 
time 
(Wee bit chill, but still ’tis springtime), 
Anyway, the times grow better, 
Democrats they rule the nation— 
Banks are open (here and there some), 
Checks once more live reading matter; 
And— 
Now I send you tardy greetings 
And a check to pay my portion 
To the A. L. A. exchequer. 
ELIZABETH BALLARD, Librarian, 
Ida Public Library 
Belvidere, Illinois 
OONAN 


Reading in Camps for the 
Unemployed 


Library service is to be provided in the 
conservation camps for the unemployed, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dispatch. 
How the service is to be administered has 
not yet been announced. 

County library book service to state camps 
for the unemployed has been supplied for 
some time in California, according to re- 
ports received at A. L. A. Headquarters. 
In San Diego County a year ago, a drive for 
books to use in the camps was made by the 
library and about five hundred books were 
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received. In Fresno County, library dis- 
cards were used and were put on open 
shelves for the men to help themselves. In 
both counties requests for special books 
were filled from the regular library collec- 
tion. 

The Madera County librarian had an 
opportunity to talk to the first group of fifty 
men, en route to one of the camps, about the 
type of books desired. Books on history and 
letter writing and back issues of Current 
History, Time, and the Literary Digest 
came first, followed, of course, by demand 
for western and detective stories. Collec- 
tions were made up at once and sent out to 
the camps, each of which appointed a custo- 
dian who kept careful record of books is- 
sued. Special requests came to the county 
library for books on trees, birds, and 
flowers; for vocational books; and for works 
on travel and history. 

“Not one book was lost,” reports Blanche 
Galloway, Madera County Free Library, 
and all came back in good condition. 

“From the expressions of appreciation 
which came to us from the men in charge, 
we are sure that books played their part 
in helping to make the camps a success and 


to give those men a renewed interest in 
life.” 


New Books for Blind Listed 


“Books-of-the-Minute” and other recent 
books in Braille are included in the latest 
printed list issued by Dr. Herman H. B. 
Meyer, director of the Project, Books for 
the Blind, at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

The books listed are thirty-nine of the 
non-fiction and thirty-four of the fiction 
titles published this year, including Recovery, 
the second effort, by Salter; The autobiog- 
raphy of Lincoln Steffens; Flowering wilder- 
ness, by Galsworthy; The provincial lady in 
London, by Delafield; and Waterless moun- 
tain, by Armer. 

Librarians may secure copies of the list, 
free of charge, from Dr. Meyer. 


N. A.C. R. E. Annual Assembly 
The Third Annual Assembly of the Na- 


tional Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
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tion will be held in the Basildon Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 19, 1933. The general subject of the 
assembly will be “The Future of Educa- 
tional Broadcasting in the United States.” 
Sessions will not be open to the general 
public, but everyone qualified to discuss the 
question is welcome to take part in them. 
Those interested should communicate with 
Levering Tyson, director of the N. A. C. 
R. E., 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 


Dormitory Library Book List 


Copies of a list containing a selection from 
the books in the Burton Court Dormitory 
Library, which serves the residence halls for 
men students at the University of Chicago, 
are available to librarians who request them 
from Louis Round Wilson, dean of the 
Graduate Library School of the university, 
according to word received at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 

The list includes only those titles for vol- 
untary reading, omitting about four hundred 
and fifty titles required for collateral read- 
ing in the various courses. 


PFN 


The trustees of the estate of John Monro 
Longyear offer for sale: America in Spits- 
bergen; the romance of an Arctic coal mine, 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, published by Mar- 
shall Jones Company, Boston, Mass., 1922, 
2v., illus., at $4 per set. Address Mrs. 
Carroll Paul, 505 E. Ridge St., Marquette, 
Mich. 


The University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia, Henry Ormal Severance, libra- 
rian, offers free except for transportation 
charges: Papers and Proceedings of the 
American Library Association, 1909-14, and 
Subject Index to A. L. A. Booklist, v. 1-6 
and 7. 


The Providence (R. I.) Public Library, 
Clarence Edgar Sherman, librarian, offers 
for sale: American Bibliopolist, New York 
City, v. 1-5, 1869-73, and Norton’s Liter- 
ary Letter, New York City, nos. 1-3, 1857- 
59, and new series, no. 1, 1860. 











